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The Second Rapture, a remarkable alteration in the man who
could write earlier, in a kind of savage cynicism:

Give me a wench about thirteen,
Already voted to the queen
Of lust and lovers . . .
... in whose sweet embraces I
May melt myself to lust, and die.

This is true bliss, and I confess

There is no other happiness.

"Silence, and stealth of days" in illness may have helped the
moral revolution. Even the choice of psalms is significant,
and in one of them there is an indication of the poet's state of
mind. The reference to health in the verse,

Send me Thy saving health again,

And with Thy Spirit those joys maintain,

does not appear in the original.

Yet it was not altogether the fear of death that made the
difference in Carew. Some of his earlier compliments to
chastity may have been sincere, and certain it is that we find
the note of

the rude male satisfied
With one fair female by his side

recurring in later poems like A Married Woman and Love's
Force. The conviction that marriage is human perfection
returns upon him; and it may not be too fanciful to discern
in the poem To Celia, upon Love's Ubiquity his own experience
in sickness, the recurrence of his thoughts to the real Celia who
was the central image in his heart, and to the events which
led to his deposition from love.

Carew as a poet suffers from misunderstanding and super-
ficial treatment. Enough has been said to show that, what-
ever the themes of his verses, he was not wholly " an elegant
Court trifler," a mere glorifier of the trivial. Poetry to Carew
was a serious occupation:

his Muse was hard-bound, and thf issue of 's brain
Was seldom brought forth but with trouble and pain,

in Suckling's words: yet in Carew there was not so much
personal difficulty as literary pride:

Repine not at the taper's thrifty waste,
That sleeks thy terser poems; nor is haste
Praise, but excuse,